THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

Mrs. Waters was his own mother. Those were rightly the
most terrible hours in the young man's career. Still, it
remains true that"Tom Jones7' has suffered most in popu-
larity because of Lady Bellaston. Take her out of the
novel, and it would become a book for the fireside. Field-
ing has here paid the penalty for strict fidelity to the
society of which he was a part. It is a penalty which must
be paid by all writers who depict characters which, how-
ever true to human nature, fall under the ban of later and
perhaps better times. A Lady Bellaston, disappearing
from decent society, then becomes repugnant to that large
majority of readers who have no historical sense, who look
upon manners, not as ever changing, but as fixed and
everlasting.

Incidentally, the question has been often asked: "Why
did Fielding further degrade Tom Jones by making him
illegitimate?" Richardson, who was repelled by the
"coarse" sub-title of the novel, first put the question, and
once answered it by insinuating that the first Mrs. Fielding
was perhaps a "bastard." Though the circumstances of
her birth are unknown, there is no reason for casting this
aspersion upon the beautiful Miss Cradock. If one must
find a specific instance of illegitimacy within Fielding's
observation, there is the first wife of Ralph Allen. But
uncertainty of birth is a literary motif hoary with age. It
is in Shakespeare and in Euripides, to go no further back-
ward. Just before Fielding began "Tom Jones," Mrs.
Haywood published a novel called "The Fortunate Found-
lings"; and when he was at work upon it, Edward Moore
brought out the comedy of "The Foundling." The point
tacitly urged against Fielding is his treatment of the theme.
With the romancers, the foundling always turns out to have
had honest parents; the solution of the mystery thus satis-
fies the most delicate and chaste imagination. Fielding, I
take it, should have had a secret marriage between Mr.
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